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Guayule May Supply World, 
Forecasts Magazine Article 


Salinas, California. 

California’s guayule rubber some day may supply 
the entire world, replacing latex for most uses, it was 
forecast by Victor Boesen in an article entitled “‘Califor- 
nia’'s Rubber Rush’’ in the Coronet’s September issue. 
Boesen terms guayule as one of the few sources of rub- 
ber capable of competing in quantity and quality with 
the rubber trees of Asia, and it’s home-grown, starting 
in Salinas and now being grown in, -—~———— 
: cramento, San Joaquin Valleys, 
well as in Arizona, Texas and 

ew Mexico. 

Guayule contains more rubber in 
proportion to its weight than any 
other available source—rubber 
chemically identical with the best} 
tree product. Indeed the United | 
States Navy ranks it the finest to 
be had. Startling fact No. 2: Ac- 
cording io Salinas experts this na- 
a oem Brow enough OF i to sup- , Who are now serving in the Armed | 


1 
ply not only its Recto needs but | Forces of the United States of| 
those of the entire world. hres, | 


America were listed this week by | 
product would have been developed the union’s officers in San Jose. 
earlier, had it not been for the de-' ; 
Sire of the Inter-continental Rub-| Many of these members are from 


sae the branch locals in Monterey, Sa- ! 
a ogeeare ined shun publicity | jinas, Watsonville, Gilroy, and | 
= peremesalitics. However, last other areas, as well as from the) 
March 5, President Roosevelt San Jose local. The list. is as fol- 
Signed the guayule rubber bill into ‘core: 
law and within a few hours the | George Alves 
United States Forest Service had Ray Bogiatto 
taken over the local holdings of Freeman Noey 
the company, leased additional | wire Crechi 
land from the farmers and begun 


\ 


Butchers 506 
Lists Members 
Now in Service’ 


San Jose, California. 
Members of Butchers Union 506! 


Elton Rhoads 
James Traina 
Nanci Cirome 
Jack Trivette 
F. McCormack 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


a 


In Union 
Circles 


MONTEREY 


Henry Diaz, president of the 
Monterey County Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council and busi- 
ness agent for Plumbers 62, will 


j attend the Plumbers’ International 


Convention at 
September 14. 


* 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


* * 

Incidentally, Brother Diaz will | 
honeymoon on the trip sast—ne 
was to be married to Jessica Yoa- 
kum, of Monterey, at special cere- 
monies last week-end. 

* * * 

No meeting of the building 

trades last week—dimouts again! 
* * * 

Lots of fish keeping Cannery 
Row and the fishermen busy these 
days. 


oe * 


The two popular _ columns, 
“Along Cannery Row” and “Local | 
483 Speaks” failed to arrive at the| 
editor’s desk at press time—they 


| will appear in the next: issue, if 


here by then. 


Imagine reading the following 


Carpenters Offer 
Hall for Meetings 
Of Other Unions sree soereemens i vont 


Salinas, California.| “All men of — , California, 


NE 


WE DON’T WANT THIS 


| Limits were set on worship in the 


STRONGLY REFUT 
HAT HE FAVORS 


LAVE BILL 


Besides Misquoting Frances 


s 


eS TAF 
evit 
4 | 
: 


ws 


(CFLNL)—In addition 


WHOLE NUMBER 289 


ee 


SHIPYARDS, WITH 
UNION WORKERS, 
SET NEW RECORDS 


Washington, D. C. 
Performance records established 


\ 


| 


—Drewing by Edmund Dufty. 


Cartoonist, Baltimore Sun 


solely in construction of emergency| Slave Bill. 


cargo vessels — Liberty ships —| ‘The assertion that President To. 
since the inception of the program | pin is in favor of the Slave Bill is 
in December, 1940, are announced|to9 ridiculous to warrant a -con- 
by the Maritime Commission. tradiction, were it not for the need 

Heading the list with the most! to expose the flimsiness: of the 
records made is the Oregon Ship-|argument of some of the Slave 
building Corporation, Portland,| Bill's proponents. The Teamsters’ 
Oregon, whose workers are mem-| International Union informed the 
bers of the AFL Metal Trades.| Federation in the most unequivocal 
That yard has built the most ships| terms that, “the fact that enemies 
per way, construeted a ship in the| Of organized labor and, in particu- 
shortest time, and produced vessels| ar, the Associated Farmers, have 
in the shortest average time per|lifted parts of speeches made by 
ship. President Tobin or remarks from 


The Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship- the magazine, does not in any sense 
yard, Inc., Baltimore, holds a constitute support by _, President 
record for the shortest time —_ of the Slave sn 
elapsed from the date of the origi-| “1 trust that this wili very defi- 
nal contract for facilities until the nitely and gente = ged 
laying of the first keel. That yard ici esp ged : ap ent ee 
ranks second in the shortest time| O'S: * 8™ not in favor of * 
for construction of a vessel and regen lee 3 aecaies ape ge 
fourth in tthe number of ships pro-| ‘8 “a!terably opposed to it. We 


duced per way. Men at this yard are in favor of secondary boycott 
= through legal procedure and will 
belong to the Industrial Union of . al: 


: : continue to exercise our legal right 
Marine and Ship Workers of! as it pertains thereto.” 
America—CIO, 


Fy Since Mr. Taylor raised the issue 
In second position for the nes himself by quoting from parts of 
ber of ships produced per way is! articles and speeches made by both 
German conquerors came. The men/| the California Shipbuilding Cor-| adam Perkins and the President 
had to do what the rulers ordered. | Poration at Wilmington, California | o¢ the Teamsters and twisting 
That yard ranks third in the/ them to suit his own ends, we hope 


church and on schooling for the| Shortest production time for a ship.|their own words will now have 


Robert Fine 
to plant. 


SEEDS GUARDED 
There are now 6000 miles of 


seeded nursery rows, a labor camp! 


housing a thousand men, a new 
seed house under armed guard 
where the seed is chemically treat- 
ed and pre-sprouted to assure 
growth. According to Coronet, ex- 
pectations are that we can produce 
340,000 tons of guayule rubber by 
1946, approximately our annual 
need, and 2,130,000 tons by 1948, 
and this estimate does not take 
into consideration improvements 
. which may greatly accelerate pro- 
duction. The plant doubles the 
quantity of rubber in its branches 
and roots the second year of 
growth, triples it. the third and 
continues to build up the store for 
ten years when the content is 
about 30 percent of its dry rate. It 
can be produced for 10 cents a 
pound. 
STARTED IN 1922 
Why guayule has not been de- 
veloped before is a point that only 
the nature of the controlling inter- 
ests can explain. The Inter-conti- 
nental Rubber Company, setting up 
shop in Salinas around 1922, sur- 
prised the Valley in that it neither 
invited nor attracted attention to 
its product. Implements were left 
to rust in the field and the firm 
to improve on refining pro- 


It also refused an offer 
m Henry Ford in 1929 to fi- 
mance the broadest development of 
a guayule industry ever envisoned 
and when the Navy purchased a 
quantity of rubber of study the 
supply was previously treated so as 
render all findings worthless. All 
of which would seem unbelievable 
until one remembers that the In- 
ter-continental Rubber Company is 
controlled by the Dutch govern- 
ment who, at that time, owned the 
vast rubber resources of Java. But 
now that circumstances have stir- 
red the nation to action, millions 
of dollars that formerly went 
abroad will be redirected, and 
come what may beyond the ocean, 
the U. S. will have rubber. 


3-City Carpenter 
Meetings Suffer 


‘Dim-Out' Death 


Watsonville, California. 
By mutual agreement the Three 


City Carpenter Committee, with 
delegates from Santa Cruz, Wat- 
sonville and Monterey, will end its 
activities and meetings henceforth, 
‘the discontinuance because of the 
“dim-out” regulations which pro- 
bit much driving. 
committee, once also em- 


| Eddie Quock 


jali. workers are earning as much 


Clark Bannert 
Lee New 

Earl McCammon 
Henry Quilice 
Dick Miller 
Norman Blake 
Toney Sparacino 
Toney Ramano 
Rocci Hernandez 
Max Sparrer 
John Debrito 


E. Cunningham 
Alvin Liles 
Gaylord Zanzow 
Joseph Rositano 
Geo. Gliver——~—~ 
George Cunha 
Joseph Moretti 
Kenneth Allen 
Frank Bilodeaux 
R. Voltman 
Gerald Fox 
Joseph Benevito 
Edward Butera 
John Garcia 
Dan Demichele 
Alanzo Dufur 
William Martin 
William Brown 
Clive Lambert 
Elmer Grant 
Harold Burns 


Francis Seago 
Garth Treanor 
Maynard Kizer 
Geo. Elliott 
Bill Moorhead 
Don Gilbert 
James Hayes 
Mario Ghio 
Tom Castro 
Fred Seim 


FISHING GOOD 
AT MONTEREY, 
3000 AT WORK 


Monterey, California. 
Fishing at Monterey, “‘the sar- 
dine capital of the world,” has 
been unusually good in the past 
two weeks and the war-time indus- 
try this season is humming. 
An estimated 3000 persons, all 
unionized, are engaged in the fish- 
ing industry, catching, processing, 
and canning sardines, it was re- 
ported. Of these, some 2500 or 
more are in the packing plants. 
Because of the heavy catches of 
sardines in recent weeks, the can- 
neries are working overtime and 


or more than those in other key 
defense industries—thanks to alert 
activities of the Fishermen’s eAFL 
Union, and the Cannery Workers’ 
A.F.L Union, both affiliated with 
the Seafarers’ International 


IATSE Banquet 
Success Told 


Salinas, California. 

Success of the recent. banquet 
of the Stage Employes Union 
(LATSE) Local 611 of this area 
was told by Art Reina, president 
of the local, in a report to the labor 
council in Sainas last week. 
Reina reported that 26 members 
and guests attended the affair and 
that educational pictures wete 
shown. 


Salinas Plumbers 
On McQuaide Job 


Salinas, California. 

Plumbers Union 503 of Salinas 
has been given jurisdiction at 
Camp McQuaide, according to an- 


Carpenters Union 925 announced| have been shot. The women have | 
last week that other halls are now] been deported to a concentration 


thildren. The women didn’t hav. 
such good things or so much to} 
fix for meals. But the people lived | 


Shipyard workers here belong to|convinced him that such practices 
the AFL. are dangerous and have the un- 
Holding second place in the to- pleasant habit of boomeranging on 


| using the Carpenters Hall on North camp and the children sent to ap- 
Main Street for union meetings | buildings of the village were level- 
and that the hall was available for; ed to the ground and the name of 
+the-—teber councit meetings IT) propriate centers of education. All 


wanted. | the village was immediately abol- 
Lou Koch was named Hall Cus-} ished.” 


todian. Koch is business agent of| Facies clin AER bere es al 


; cial Nazi statement issued recently 


|the union. Rent for one meeting| 


| spirit, freedom at last returns. 


on, they worked, they loved, they} t@#l number of ships built are the|those using them. We still are 
dreamed — oppression had been! Richmond-Shipyards. at Richmond,/} curious to hear:of one dispassionate 
upon them in the past but “Wil-| California. Both U. S. Liberty and|and reasonable argument in favor 
son” Street seemed a reminder| British ships have been produced|of the Slave Bill) But we are cer- 
that to a people of unconquered| there. They rank third im the|tain that our curiosity will con- 
number of ships built per way and /| tinue to be unsatisfied, as the pro- 


is $7.00, or $30.00 per month. 


At the carpenters’ meeting, four except that the town was named| 


new members were admitted by 
clearance card. 


Laborers Sign 
Salinas Plant 


To Build Ships 


Salinas, California. 
Laborers Union 272 of Salinas 
has negotiated a contract with the 
new shipbuilding plant in Salinas, 
it was reported last week, 
Workers at the plant will num- 
ber in excess of 115, and will sign 
for union membership on Thurs- 
day, September 17, it was reported. 


Plumber W eber 
On Boycott List 


Salinas, California. 
S. L. Weber, plumbing contrac- 
tor, was placed on the official Or- 
ganized Labor “W.D.P.” list in Sa- 
linas last week by the Central La- 
bor Council when he ignored two 
requests to appear before the coun- 
cil and explain his norunion at- 
titude. 
The executive board of the coun- 
cil recommended the action as re- 
sult of Weber’s refusal to appear 
and explain his case. 


r 


In Union 
Circles , 


SALINAS 


Lou Koch, business agent of Car- 
penters ,925, was obligated as labor 
council delegate last wegk. 

* * * 

Thanks for support given was 
sent to the labor council last week 
from George D. Outland, candi- 
date for congress. 

* * 

Dan Flanagan, western repre- 
sentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was in Salinas last 
weekend with George Jenott, sec- 
retary of Teamsters 287 of this 
area. They were checking on or- 
ganizational activities. 

* * * 

John Dix was happier after leav- 
ing the labor council last week— 
it was his night to howl! 


* 


The darkest hour in any man’s 
life is when he sits down to pian 
how to get money without earning 


| their ancestors had lived for more} 


| 


[those who did not make such 


| plication. 
| In denying the 


Lidice—a quiet little community of 
Czecho-Slovakia near Prague. 

In Lidice (pronounced Leed-eet- | 
say) men and women lived where | 


than 600 years. A Lidice son| 
brought his bride to his parents’ 
home; his children were born in! 
the same room where his grand- 
father first saw light. Above the | 
roofs of the town rose the spire of 
S. Margaret’s Church, a symbol of | 
community faith since the church’s ' 
building in 1736. 

In Lidice, a farmer with earth 
sticking to his boots greeted the! 
coal-dusty miner who as a boy sat 
beside him in school. On a warm 
day the tapping of the shoe repair- 
man sounded through an open door 
like a faint echo of the blacksmith’s | 
hammering. A storekeeper going | 
to the tailor shop paused on Wil-| 
son Street—named for the Ameri-| 
can president —to gossip with a| 
man carving wood before his front | 
door. Children laughed and played | 
or were drawn to kitchens by the} 
sweet scents of the cakes thier. 
mothers baked. 

Life was not so easy after the 


Then two men fatally wounded 
Reinhard Heydrich who, as Nazi 
protector of Czecho-Slovakia, 
earned the title of “Hangman.” 
That happened on a highway 
which doesn’t even go through 
Lidice. The Lidice people told the 
Nazi secfet police that they didn’t 
know anything about the two men. ! 
*But the Gestapo agents learned ; 


|that Lidice folk still dreamed of 


freedom. They claimed they found 
a radio, forbidden by German con- 
querors, arms and munitions. Sev- | 
eral of the Lidice young men had 
escaped to join United Nations 


| forces fighting the Germans. And| 


the Nazis follow their policy of | 


| bloody vengeance—a policy which 


has meant the murder, in retalia- 
tion for the death of Heydrich, of 
more than 700 innocent men and 
women. 

So when you read or hear the 
name Lidice imagine what it would 
mean if a town in California were 
crushed to the earth, its name 


bodies of all its men dumped into 
a common grave, their widows im- 
prisoned, and the doubly-orphaned 
children in the hands of vengeful 
and merciless foreigners. 


UNION-SHOP CONTRACT 
MUST CONTAIN DISCHARGE 


CLAUSE T0 BE 


San Francisco, California. | 
(CFLNL)—The obligation ‘of an 
employer to discharge an employee | 
who refuses to join a union a | 
a union-shop contract exists can- 
not be enforceable unless it is| 
stated explicitly in the contract: so 
ruled a California court recently. 
This decision is of tremendous im- 
portance to the unions when draw- 
ing up contracts, and it should be 
kept in mind if the union-shop con- 
tract is to be enforceable. 


Following a request placed be- | 
fore the court that an employer be 
compelled to discharge an em- 
ployee who had declined to apply 
for membership in the union, the | 
decision was rendered. Under the 
contract, the employers agreed | 
‘that new employees should make 
application to become members of 
the union, but there was no pro- 
vision calling for the discharge of 
ap- 
; 4 
petition, the. 

* Seadripeu yas eee 


ot 


scratched from all records, 


BINDING 


Court explained that it had no 
power to read into the contract a 
provision which had not been in- 
serted, and that the union is under 
no corresponding obligation to ac- 
cept new employees into member- 
ship on application. The case was 
Turner v. Capital -Envelope Co. 
Since the omission of: ‘such a 
necessary clause from a contract 
ma} jeopardize the whole union 
shop, the Federation urges, upon 
all unions to bear this ruling in 


|mind and be guided by it when 


drawing up contracts with their 
employers. 


WHAT NEXT? 

The first plastic rowboat to be 
made of du Pont’s transrarent 
Lucite has been put on exhibition | 
in New York. There will be no 
more Lucite or similar plastics for 
pleasure craft.during the war, but 
when the fighting ends, it is said 


| lightweight transparent boats may | chandisers seek 


become 


second in the average production|Ponents of the Slave Bill are un- 


time per ship. Here, too, men are able to sound reasonable when 
members of the AFL. championing such steelchain legis- 


Labor Council 


* * * 


2 


Do You Know? 
Quite literally Slave Bill 877, if 
i¢ becomes a law, would say to 
the people of Caifornia: “What 
employers do is none of your busi. 


Judging from the many reports 
received by the Federation office, 
the real honest-to-goodness farmer 
is definitely showing opposition to 
N 0 T ES the Slave Bill. Regardless of what 
any selfappointed spokesman for 
: :. | the farmers may say, the facts will 
ty ges see see show that the agrarian voters of 
Pe ar! Bennett, sy cpm bit . this state will repudiate the Slave 
Culinary Alliance and Bartenders Bill decisively in’ the November 
Unién 483, was chosen acting scotia: 
chairman for the Monterey Labor As evidence of the growing  co- 
Council meeting last week. operation between the Federation 
Sg a .,| and the farmers is a recent request 
Wayne Edwards, popular council for help made by the farmers of 
secretary, was back at his desk!the Federation to assist them in 
after a prolonged summer vaca-/ getting protection against almonds 
tion. from foreign countries which are 
flooding the American markets at 
Operating Engineers’ Union No.| prices which would not even cover 
3 was granted affiliation with thej, part of the cost to the American 
Council, and Joseph Houseman] farmers of raising and preparing 
and Edward MéCully were seated|them for the market: The reason 
as delegates from the new local. why the imported almonds can be 
As, sold for such pitifully cheap prices 
Payment of a year’s per capita|is the almost incredibly low wages 
to the State Federation of Labor} being paid in the countries from 
was voted by the Council—a trib-| which they are being imported. 
ute to the Federation’s far-reach-| It would not require much ef- 
ing program. fort to paralyze this cooperation 
* ¢ * between the California State Fed- 
By motion, the Council voted to|eration of Labor and the farmers 
send a telegram to- President|t0 protect their products, if the 
Roosevelt endorsing the move for torte asta og nt * Seca 
Seek ee and the Federation could be ‘held 
as violators of the second boy- 
nae aes ss eported earigh plans ecott ban established by ‘tin Kiaiee 
for Monday nigh} $ ‘dance’ to, reise Bill, if it were in effect. Under it, 
patches Faure f ‘ ‘i the Federation and the farmers of 
this state would be helpless to 
Without a central labor body, it) -meay unfair competition and 
would be possible for enenties of| otect themselves against it! It 
Organized Labor to snipe at first). ouiq deprive the wage earner and 
one organization and then another,) +1. farmer of this state of the 
until the labor movement is seri-| means of protecting themselves 
ously weakened. This body is for) soainst many other forms of, un- 
ALL UNIONS AND ALL UNION | fair competition and practices. 
MEMBERS. Make sure your dele- 
gates are present at all Council 
meetings, first and third Tuesdays 
of each month. Next meeting is 
September 15, next Tuesday. 
Auto Workers Aid In 
Checking Living Cost your disapproval of their actions 
Chicago, Illinois.| or policies either by refusing to 
Vigorous support for the OPA/buy their products or to patronize 


living costs was voted unanimous- 
ly by the Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the United Automobile 


by OPA to prevent 


quality in consumer goods by 
turers and 


prof- 


~~ Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 


San Francisco, California. 
to quoting out of context 


from remarks and speeches of Madam Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, in an effort to bolster his pathetically weak 
arguments in favor of the Slave Bill, Mr. Ralph H. Tay- 
lor, Secretary of the California Agricultural Council, used 
the same bad judgment in presuming to quote President 
Tobin of the Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union as being opposed to the secondary boy- 
cott, thus trying to intimate with a broad though awkward 
by American shipyards engaged|leap of his imagination that Tobin was in favor of the 


In fact, the Slave Bill 1s so poor- 
ly drawn up and so ambiguous in 
defining what constitutes a secon- 
dary boycott that many regular 
and justified procedures followed 
by business men as well as by labor 
could be outlawed under its provis- 
ions. As an example, not long ago 
the butchers in this country pro- 
tested most vigorously against the 
importation of meat from Argen- 
tina at prices which were less than 
it cost the American cattlemen to 
feed their stock. Such protests 
could be denied to American citi- 
zens very easily under the Slave 
Bill, if in the handling of this meat 
a labor dispute had broken out, re- 
gardless of what issue may have 
caused it. 


If Proposition No. 1 were to be- 
come a law, the farmer in Cali- 
fornia could be prevvented from 
voicing any protest against unfair 
cheap products threatening his 
whole existence. That there are 
so many dangers inherent in this 
Slave Bill has impressed everyone 
who has read it with impartiality. 
At best it would be too great a risk 
for the farmer and the small busi- 
ness men of this state to experi- 
ment with such a dangerous expe- 
dient, which shows all signs of be- 
ing easily transformed into a 
Frankenstein of such proportions 
that it could easily become cap- 
able of devouring the very people, 
who, because of a lack of analysis 
or becausé of blind opposition to 
labor brought.on. by high pressured 
publicity,;- are now supporters of 
this measure. 

The only safe course for the citi- 
zens of this state to follow is to 
vote down anything smacking of 
such dangerous possibilities. The 
Federation is confident that by the 
time November rolls around every- 
one will be so completely disil- 
lusioned with the Slave Bill that it 
will be‘ rejected by a greater ma- 
jority than its predecessor in 1938. 
VOTE “NO” ON PROPOSITION 
NO. 1. 


YOU CAN REGISTER 
TILL SEPTEMBER 24 


San Francisco, California. 
(CFLNL).—The recent primary 
elections should drive one lesson 
home to the members of Organ- 
ized Labor: the need of becoming 
registered voters and of exercis- 
ing that right. Less than 40% of 
the registered voters cast ballots 
in the primary elections, which 
means that only a minority of the 
electorate expressed itself in those 
jelections. If the members of Or- 
ganized Labor remain indifferent 
to this acute problem, which di- 
rectly and dangerously jeopardizes 
the whole labor movement, then 
only the most adverse and serious 
consequences will result. 

If the maximum opposition is to 
be registered against the Slave Bill 
in the November election, it is im- 
perative that the unions settle 
down to the earnest job of getting 
their members reegistered and out 
to vote. For this purpose the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor 
calls upon all the unions to im- 
mediately make it compulsory for 
their qualified members to become 
registered voters and to cast ballots 
in the coming elections. 

Anyone who ‘has not registered 
still has time to do so. The dead- 
line is September 24th. Keep this 
date in mind, and make sure that 
all your friends register on or be- 
fore this date if they have not al- 
ready done so. 

Remember, every vote of labor 
will be needed ‘to defeat the Slave 
Bill. Every member of Organizd 
Labor who is enjoying the benefits 


against the Slave Bill. If the Slave 
Bill .were pad a a law because 
of the inexcuss negligence and 
indifference on the part of those 


in Labor who are not sufficiently 
aware of what this bill means to 
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WINNING WAR COMES FIRST 


Men and women of labor, especially those of organ- 
ized labor, do realize quite generally in every part of the 
United States, that we are engaged in a war, which must 
be won, no matter what it may cost or how long it may 
take. 

In the field of production labor is cooperating whole- 
heartedly and in the field of supplying finances with 
which to wage this war labor is likewise doing its ‘part 
with good spirit and loyal devotion in order to help de- 
fend and uphold the principles on which our country is 
founded. 

There are exceptions to be sure, just as we have in- 
mates of our penitentiaries from every walk in life. We 
even have, now and then, sporadic, unauthorized strikes 
here and there,.but the percentage is surprisingly small. 

Yet there are publications, public speakers and anti 
union propagandists, in the midst of our strenuous war 
effort, who are continually raising a smoke screen of 
abuse and villification against all unions, for what con- 
siderably less than one per cent of the whole is doing. 

This never-ending smear campaign against labor is 
not helping to win the war. The only reason it is not 
seriously retarding our war effort is that so few intelli- 
gent people pay any attention to it. Still it does breed a 
certain amount of ill will and discord in our ranks that 
had better not be there at a time like the present. 

Labor has placed the winning of this war ahead of 
everything else. Why cannot the various groups of fault- 
finders of our labor unions be equally loyal to our coun- 
trv in its hour of need and like labor, place the winning 
of the war ahead of everything else, even ahead of -their 
bitter and undying hatred of organized labor? 

Evidently these anti-labor fanatics either do not want 
to or are incapable of rising to the occasion and making 
the winning of this war we are now in their first consid- 
eration. Everything they say and do demonstrates they 
are far more coneerned with discrediting organized labor 
and wrecking the labor unions than they are with win- | 
ning this war and crushing the axis powers, that have 
declared war unto death on us. 


Ho. 


CPR OR HOMO EDO ED 


At a time when labor is giving the most united sup- | 


port to our present war effort, that ever was accorded 
by the workers of our nation to any cause our country 
ever has had occasion to champion, is a mighty poor 
time for these labor haters to be giving vent to their 
spleen against organized labor. | 

Our nation needs the help and support of these very 
workers, who are being so unjustly criticized, far more 
than it needs anything that these professional faultfinders 
have to offer. Hence labor and the rest of our loyal citi- 
zens will go right ahead, till this war is won, regardless 
of what the labor haters may say or do in the meantime. 


SETTLING DOWN TO BUSINESS 


It is daily becoming more and more evident that our 
country is settling down to business in cooperating with 
our allies of the United Nations in efforts being put forth 
to win the present war. 

Russia is making a magnificent stand in defense of 
her land in what by long odds is the largest and most 
bitterly fought battle in all history. In this gigantic battle 
Russia has fought the axis powers, led by the Germans. 
to a standstill after fifteen months of most ferocious and 
incessant fighting. American planes, tanks guns and war 
supplies generally, have been brought there by Ameri- 
cans at great risk and are playing no small part in the 
timely defense Russia is putting up. 

After five years of relentless warfare during which 
time poorly armed China has stood up against and been 
driven back by the Japanese war machine, until now. 
they are successfully driving the Japs out of captured 
centers with the aid of American fliers. Not only are 
American fliers here but they are daily demonstrating 
they are capable. of wresting control of the air from the 
wily Jap fliers. 

In the Pacific American marines, air men and infan- 
try are giving a-good account of themselves in helping 
the Australians in the battle to stop the Japs from invad- 
ing Australia in opening supply linen for future mil- 
itary ffortecitele ed eventually to win back the Philip- 
ines and othes; serritory grabbed by Japanese invaders 
in the early: ae of the war launched Dec. 7th of last 


In Africa American Yliers, tanks and guns are playing 
important part in helping the British to stop and drive 
= the axis powers that have been making such a nibiie 
_ taculer lunge ‘the Suez canal. 
Then in’ ‘feland and at the various American ‘ames 
— our American forces are steadily gathering 
big on into the continent that is to follow. 
y s are seeking. Aerantation 5 on German 


|not. live 


PEGLER PLANS THE PEACE 

For nearly two years the Ger- 
man people had been reading about 
great victories which staggered 
their imagination and left them 
breathless with admiration. Never 
in history had a people conquered 
as the Germans were conquering; 
never had so many nations fallen 
so quickly before an _ invading 
army. Nothing could stop the Ger- 
man people, nothing, but even 
hated England which. was .even 
now crumpling before the on- 
slaughts of the Luftwaffe. To be 
sure the channel had-not yet been 
crossed and the English showed a 
surprising capacity for “taking it”. 
(Indeed their air force was even 
able to hand it out. To be sure 
America was becoming more and 
more heavily involved, but Amer- 
ies was far away and slow in 
arousing herself at best. Despite 
one ‘overwhelming success after 
another the war was still going on, 
but it was bound to end soon. 

Then the Russian campaign be- 
gan. The German people were sur- 
prised. They had supposed the 
really heavy work was over, The 
going was tough, but the Reichs- 
wehr was biting deep into the 
heart of Russia and its victories 
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were greater than ever. There was| 


reason to suppose that 
would collapse within a few weeks, 
at worst a few months. 

Oddly enough Russia did not col- 


Russia | § 


lapse. Not only that, but the more Z 


Germany won, the greater 
gains, the more spectacular its 
victories, the more firmly Russia 
seemed to resist. The Germans 
lived through a bitter winter and 
the war which was to last a few 
months dragged into its third year. 
Summer came and the German 
panzers knifed ever deeper into the 
heart of Russia. But Russia has a 
great heart. The knife had almost 
reached the hilt and still the vic- 
tim lived. 

At this point the German people 
| began to grumble. Not audibly. 
One doesn’t do that in Germany. 
But quietly and persistently and 
vigorously. Enough for these 
signs of discontent to reach the 
ears of the big shots. Hitler asked 
himself for added powers and 
granted them to himself. Goebbels 


spoke of the weak of heart and| 


denounced _fair-weather 


friends. | 


But it was evident to both that, in| 


the absence of the collapse of Rus- 
sia, it would take a -good deal. of 
doing to keep their patient follow- | 
| ers out of the doldrums. Goebbels, 
,; Whose job it is to handle ee 
; SEDE, was in a dilemma. 

* * * 

At this point welcome aid came} 
from the United States. The Eng- 
lish contributed some too, we be- 
lieve, but we forget the precise oc- 
casion. 

There are, as we all know, large 
numbers of influential men in our) 
country who are wholly lacking in| 
imagination and judgment. That is 
not true of our leaders, thank 
heavens, but it is true of a good 
many people who fancy themselves 
“realists”. They scoff at every at- 
tempt to do things differently no 
matter how badly we have done 
them before. Every plan for a post- 
war international order is ridiculed 
as unrealistic, romantic and senti- 
mental, despite the fact that the 
only alternative is the kind of in- 
ternational anarchy which pre- 
vailed after the first World War. 
Totally devoid of any plan for 
dealing with the post-war world, 
these men know of no other meth- 
od than the use of force now and 
forever. 

* * 

All this brings us back to Dr. 
Goebbels. We may suppose that, 
casting about for some way out of 
his dilemma, he began idly 
thumbing through recent issues of 
American newspapers. Perhaps 
“idly” isn’t the word. Goebbels 
must have known from past ex- 
perience that he could always 
count on an American newspaper 
when in need. On this particular 
occasion his glance happened to 
ight. on the splendid prose of 
“America’s most widely read col- 
umnist”. Perhaps “happened” isn’t 
the word. Goebbels must have 
known from past experience that 
1e could count on Mr. Pegler, too, 
when in need. On previous. occas- 
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THRIFTY COOKING FOR wae 


TIME, by Alice B. Winn, pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, 
New York City, $1.50. 


Wartime brings about many 
changes and cooking ranks high 
in the necessary changes of the 
househoid. With so many of the 
once-common foods now limited in 
quantity, rationed altogether, or 
so exhorbitantly high they are not 
available to the low-income groups, 
a complete revision of cookery 
habits is necessary. 


From the Pacific Slope a house- 
wife, whose ingenuity for econo- 
mizing and home management 
made her a prominent figure in the 
home economics fie!d, has sent to 


ALICE B. WINN 


the American people a wartime 
cook book designed not to bring 
new recipes but rather to show 
how your favorite dish can be 
prepared more thriftily. 


Alice B. Winn-Smith, in her 
“Thrifty Cooking for Wartime”, 
brings the new rules for wartime 
cooking. She has gone back to the 
Revolutionary War for some of her 
basic principles about economizing 
on the kitchen budget, and she 
presents her recipes and thrift 
steps in a clear-cut easy-to-follow 
fashion, with several “thrifty 
changes” or variations to her re- 
cipes to fit the taste of even the 
most fastidious diner. 


Macmillan has done the nation 
a public service by publishing this 
valued book at only $1.50, far 
above the prices of many “modern” 
cookbooks of the day, and the 
housewife who substitutes “Thrifty 
Cooking for Wartime” for her pre- 
war recipe list will save the cost 
of the new book many times over. 

In a cursory study of the book, 
it was found there were many 
valuable hints on saving, along 


ions he could have persuaded the}, 


German people that Americans are 
hopelessly divided by quoting Mr. 
Pegler’s poisonous attacks on the 
New Deal, or Mrs. Roosevelt, or 
the Negro press, or organized la- 
por. 

And now again we may suppose 
that Mr. Pegier obliged in the best 
Peglerian manner, “Anything short 
of total obliteration of Germany as 
a nation,” wrote ‘America’s most 
widely read columnist’, will be a 
compromise with the second World 
War ... and the mere destruction 
of Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels and 
+he Gestapo will not cure the evil. 
These men merely express and di- 
rect the German nation. which 

| firmly believes that the Germans 
have special rights superior to the 
rights of all others and which can- 

without killing.” 


e We may |“ 


Tlst of a series by the Public Af- 


" 
SOUTH BEND, IND, HAVE 
COMPELLED MILK Com- 
PANIES TO REDUCE 
THE PRICE OF MiLK BY 
2¢ PER QUART THRU 
APPLYING TRADE 
UNION METHODS. 


with the- householders’ pledge, “I 
Will Waste Nething.” Mrs. Winn- 
Smith didn’t stop with hints, how- 
ever. Many of her recipes were 
tested and many substitutes of- 
fered for foodstuffs not so readily 
available now were proven, “Thrif- 
ty Cooking for Wartime” is just 
that—it’s a book every housewife 
should own and follow.—W.B.P. 


* * * 


THE NEGRO AND THE WAR, by 
Earl Brown and George R&R. 
Leighton, published by Public 
Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
copies 10c. 

With the Negro fighting so vali- 
antly beside our white soldiers on 
the fields of battle, and with 
ceuntless organizations taking up 
the cry against racial discrimina- 
tion in war work, etc., 
phlet,, “The Negro and the War’, 
by Earl Brown and George R. 
Leighton, is of extreme importance 
and timeliness. 

The booklet, published as the 


fairs Committee, Inc., deals with 


“Race Equality” and attempts to! 


show how Negroes have won rights 
and privileges. A suggested pro- 
gram for the Negro is presented: 


the pam- 


| 


A colored man, doing a hauling 
job, was told that he couldn’t get 
his money until he submitted a 
statement. After much meditation 
he evolved the following bill: 

“Three comes and three goes, at 
four bits a went, $3.” 

* ok * 
THAT’S THE SYSTEM 

Student: “What will it cost me 

to have my car fixed?” 


Garageman: “What’s the matter |: 


with it?” 

Student: “I don’t know.” 

Garageman: “Fifty-two dollars 
and sixty cents.” 

* * * 
GOOD REASON 

Ruth: “I had my first riding les- 
con yesterday, Aunty.” 

Aunt: “Well, my dear, sit down 
and tell me all about it.” 

Ruth: “I can’t.” 

Aunt: “You mean you can’t tell 
me about the lesson?” 

Ruth: “No. I can’t sit down.” 

* * 
NOT WAR WORK 

“What is your father’s occupa- 
tion?” 

“He’s a worm imitator.” 

“What is that?” 

“He bores holes in furniture for 
an antique dealer.’ 

* * * 
HEH, HEH! 

“Did you give the penny to the 
monkey, dear?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“And what did the monkey do 
with it?” 

“He gave it to his father, 
played the organ.” 

* * * 
OLD—AND NOT GOOD 

Customer “Stop! Why do 
insist upon telling me these 
rible, blood-curdling stories?” 

Barber: “I’m sorry, sir, but when 
I tell stories like that the hair 
stands up on end, and makes it 
much easier to cut, sir.” 

* of Bd 
MORE IMPORTANT 

Wife: “Goodness, George, this is 
not our baby. This is the wrong 
carriage.” 

Hubby: “Shut up. This carriage 
has rubber tires on it.” 

* * * 
PERFECT WIFE 

In the eyes of the average hus- 
band the perfect wife is one who: | 

Gets up first in the morning, 
closes the window and turns on 
the heat, 

Makes sure that breakfast is on 
time and busies herself pouring | 
coffee and superintending the serv- | 
ice while he reads the newspaper. | 
planning meals for the day and go- | 
ing to the grocery to make a per 
sonal selection of meats, fruits, an 
vegetables. 

Inspects the house and, when 
necessary, calls in the plumbers, 
carpenters, electricians. 

Examines his clothes for suits in 


who 


you 
hor. | 


better protection and more respect! need of pressing, for shirts and col- 


from the Army, more Negro offi- 
ers, permanent policy of Naval. en- 
listment of Negroes, appointments 
as federal employes and no discrim- 
‘nation, more Negroes in war-time 
iobs, less discrimination by labor 
unions, insurance of fairness by 
2nployers, equal opportunities with 
whites. 
EVEN THEN 

Like most other problems of 
mankind, the shortsighted practice 
of drafting or enticing farm boys 
away from the land where they 
are needed is not a new one. 

Matthew, for instance, complain- 
ed (EX, 87): 

“The harvest is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” 
tive industry were 46 per cent 
greater in April than in February 


Heat exchangers vaiued at $60,- 
000,00 were produced in 1941, It is 
estimated that present: facilities 
can produce $80,000,000, but $200,- 
000,000 worth of heat exchanger: 
are needed in the war program be- 
fore July 1, 1943. Heat exchang. 
ers—condensers, coolers, feed wa 
ter heaters and other such equip- 
ment—are critically needed for thi 
manufacture of chemicals for ex- 
plosixes, synthetic rubber, aviation 
gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts:and for land and ship power 
plants. 


We. give away nothing so liber- 
ally as advice.—LaRochefoucaluld. 


POEM OF THE WEEK 
MY COUNTRY’S FLAG 


My country’s flag—the red,’ the white, the blue! 
Emblem of hope, eternal liberty, 
The harbinger of peace, the freeman’s due, 


Marking. the place 


of’ glad security, 


The quest rewarding of deserving men, 
A refuge for the honored citizen! 


To shield, inspire, and 


keep, long may it wave, 


Bathed in the lifeblood of our hallowed dead, 


In glory made, the ensien of the brave. 


Who. from aloft, unfurled it, proudly spread, 


Disvlayed in victorv. the world to bless, 


Beaneathed to life, liberty, eagerness 


lars to go to the laundry, for miss- 
ing buttons and holes in socks. 

Devotes an hour or so to writing 
letters of thanks or of consolation 
and including him in them. 

Gets a bit of relaxation and fresh 
air by taking a brisk walk to the 
postoffice to collect the mail. 

Puts coal on the furnace, so that 
the house will be nice and warm 
when he gets home. 

Drives to school to bring the 
children home and, if possible, 
drops in for a call on his parents 
or other relations. 

Tidies the living room, arranges 
her hair, and puts on a becoming 
dress in anticipation of his return 
home, 

Greets him at the door and in- 
quires if he is tired. Retires to the 
background while he looks over 
the mail. 

Makes sure dinner will be on 
time, listens with rapt attention to 
anecdotes of his childhood and 
spares him the ordeal of hearing of 
domestic tragedies. 

And, at tast, when dinner is cover, 
collects the darning and works in 
silence on it, looking up now and 
then to admire him and to con- 
gratulate herself upon having him, 
while he sits engrossed in the day’s 
news. 

—-Christopher _ Billopp, 


Baltimore Evening Sun. 
cd * * 


in the 


They tell a story of a storekeep- 
or who took out a large fire in- 
surance policy on his stock and on 
he very same. day the store burned 
lown. 

The president of the insurance 
company put two of his best claim 
nen on the job but they could 
»rove nothing. Chagrined, the 
wesident wrote this letter: 
ear Sir: 

You took out a fire insurance 
solicy with this company at 11 
\. m, and your store did mot catch 
‘ire until 4:30 p. m. on the samc 
day. Kindly explain the delay. 

; *. * *& 


SOLD! 
A -surgeon, an architect and a 


politician were arguing as to whose G 


nrofession was the oldest. 
Said the surgeon: “Eve was 


made from Adam’s rib, and that 


surely was a surgical operation.” 
“Maybe,” said the architect, “but 
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AFL-CIO Labor a's Board Turns Down SI 


Plan to Switch « 


Memberships 


Washington, BL. 


Washington, War Labor Board has 
An inter AFL-CIO plan aimed at| turned down the request of the 
‘urisdictional friction in Marylanag| Aluminum Workers of America, 
‘actories has been brought | the United Automobile Workers 
Jashington for consideration by, and the National Association of Die 
‘op labor officials, following a la-| Casting Workers, all CIO, for an 
‘or victory board meeting held in| increase of $1 a day. The board 
Baltimore at Gov. O’Conor’s office.| applied the wage stabilization pol- 
The plan, worked out by union-| icy which it had announced in de- 
sts of both federations with A.*A.| Ciding the Little Steel case and 
Liveright, Maryland Manpower! found that the workers had re- 
Commission representative, pro- | ceived average hourly rate in- 
vides that unionists switching em-| creases sufficient to compensate 
sloyment from CIO to AFL plants,| for the 15 per cent rise in the 
2% vice versa, can maintain mem-| cost of living which had occurred 
Jership in their original organiza-| between January 1, 1941 and May, 
on. The plan has already been| 1942. 


esctna in a Baltimore plant by 
members of the International As- 

Sar Atlantic Charter 

‘Offers Labor Freedom 


‘ociation of Machinists (AFL) and 
he United Steelworkers (CIO). 
Washington, D. C. 
The principles of the Atlantic 


Charter “inspire labor’s sons to 
to fight and labor’s men and wo- 


Labor to Load Boat 
On Red Cross Mission = | 3." {0 Seat and toll might ana 


San Francisco, California.| tories all over our land,” Wendell 
A Red Cross relief ship, bearing! Lund, chairman of the Labor Pro- 
supplies to U. S. armed force mem- | duction Division, WPB, declared 
bers now being held prisoners by'!last week. Lund addressed the 
the Japanese, is being loaded by} workers of all English speaking 
longshoremen who voted to repay | countries, in a shortwave broad- 
the cost of the longshore labor-to! cast on the first anniversary of 
the Red Cross. | the Charter. 
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MIDWAY, DRUG STORE 


F, J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGSLIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. 


“ongshoremen hicks 


Phone 6325 New Monterey. 
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, “WE NEVER CLOSE” “REASONABLE PRICES” 
a 


HERB’S DEL MAR COFFEE SHOP 


100%, UNION 


In Hotel Del Mar Opposite Grove Theatre 
> 605 LIGHTHOUSE AVE. PACIFIC GROVE 
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MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus, Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 


BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p. m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St. .Pres., Lee Sage; Sec., Pearl ee Bus. Agent, E, D. 
McCutcheon, 301 Alvarado Ave., Phone 673 


BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO aaa Cavneaters Hall secons 
and fourth Friday, 8:00 P. M. President, F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Montz2rey, Phone 
riers Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Greve, Phone 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE 
REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Carpenters’ Hall 
H. Diaz, President: L. 7. Long, Recording Secretary, Phone 
4292; Dale Ward, Business Manager. Office: 701 Hawthorne St. 
Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Ree. Sec., 
Elmer Grant; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 

CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p. m, at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, Monterey. Pres., Russell ee fa 770 Junipero St., Pa- 
cific Grove, phone 3781; Rec. Sec., ai Allen, 501 Forrest, Pa- 
cific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent- Pin Sec., D. L. Ward, 400 Gib- 
son Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO: 1072—Meet in Carpenters Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart. 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800. 


FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place;announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec.. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec. -Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres; D. R. Cameron; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Of aa 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING iD COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
In New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monteiey: Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Bus. Agt., Wally Savage, phone 7925, Res, 3741. 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 10:00 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus, Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa: Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Ree. Sec., Cha 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463——-Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Seeretary-Treasurer, Dean. S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phoné Salinas ~674. 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 
Pres., Henry Tothammer; Vice-Pres., Elmer Borman; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne s, 823 Jobnson Ave., phone 7622, 
Acting Secretary, Ralph Les 

MONTEREY COUNTY cEDERAWED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 
Monterey second Wednesday,.5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 

MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Local 
No. 616: Meets second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary; 
Stanley Belfils, President. 

MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.;, Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meet secona 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., W. A. 
Bjornvold, Box 192, Carmel, Phone 606R; Fin. Sec.-Treas., J. C. 
Hazelwood, Res. Rt. 1, Box 142, Monterey; Rec. Sec.; Roy Hamilton, 
Res. 571 Pine St., Pacific Grove, Phone 5535. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first anc 
third Friday, Carpenters’ Hall, Monterey, 8:00 P.M. President, Earl 
Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 Carmel 
Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Carpenters’ as 
Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00-P. M. President, J 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Henry Diaz, 1271 Third street, Monterey, Phone 786. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Branch No. 1292 of National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of month. 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil. 

SEINE AND LINE 'FISHERMEN’S UNION—-Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Seere- 
tary-Treasurer, "John Crivello; Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—-Meet every third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey, Pres. John Alsop, 308 19th St., Pa- 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. Fea howles, 232 River St., S: C., Pho 

ENERAL TEAM AND-¥ © DRIVERS’ UNION 287—Meets 

7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. 

“Second St., San Jose, Rags 
or. a representative of. térey County call L. R, Carey, 

 St., Salinas Phone | 
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PETRILLO’S DECISION 
RECORDINGS JUSTIFIED, 


SAYS MAGAZINE PUBLISHER 


Chicago, Illinois. 


What the American Federation of Musicians (AFL) 
needs right now is a good press agent, says Editor John 
Hammond of Music and Rhythm in discussing attempts 
of the Department of Justice and the radio-phonograph 
trust to smash the AFM'’s efforts to end unemployment 


among musicians. 


AFM President James C. Petrillo’s order against the 


making of records for juke 


which rob musicians of their 
misunderstood, not only by the 
public, but musicians as well,” 
Hammond asserts in the August 
issue of his magazine, which is pro- 
labor. 

“Petrillo’s request .. . is a simple 
and reasonable one. Musicians are 
not being paid for their work by 
advertisers sponsoring broadcasts 
throughout the country of record- 
ed music, or by the coin machine 
operators who use records for pro- 
fit. Petrillo believes they should 
be paid and so do most reasonable 
Americans... 


Argentina Unions 
Fight Groups Of 
Fascist Followers 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Fascist-minded FPalangists of the 
Argentine have called a new meet- 
ing of the Congress of Hispanidad, 
to be held at Salta, historically the’ 
last stronghold of the Spanish lords 
in their fight to prevent the na- 
tive people from winning their 
freedom. The trade unions here, 
together with the democratic press, 
have denounced this new Congress 
as an attempt to initiate, on a con- 
tinental scale, a pro-Nazi campaign 
under the banner of “Hispanism.” 
“The organizing committee of 
the Congress consists without ex- 
ception of persons who used to as- 
sociate with the ex-Nazi Ambas- 
sador von Thermann,” states Crit- 
ica, one of the most widely read 
Argentine newspapers. “Chairman 
of the committee is Daniel Garcia 
Mansilla, Argentine ambassador in 
Madrid during Franco’s uprising 
against the Spanish Republic, who 
abused his diplomatic privileges by 
placing them at the service of the 
fascist armed forces. Vice-chair- 
man is Dr. Carlos Ibarguren, pub- 
lic official who subscribes to theo- 
ries of native Nazism.” 

The Argentine trade unions have 
given warning that this Congress 
seeks to start a campaign against 
the United States and against Pan- 
American unity, on which the se- 
curity of the continent rests. 


Dutch Seamen 
Hold Up Boats 
For Living Pay 


New York City. 
Charging the Netherlands gov- 
ernment-in-exile with bad faith in 
its conduct throughout 4 months of 
fruitless negotiations, 500 Dutch 
seamen refused recently to take 
Dutch ships to sea until an agree- 
ment on wages, working conditions 
and post-war security was reached. 
The seamen were joined in their 
action by the Dutch officers, ac- 
cording to P. J. Vandenberge and 
J. J. Venedeville of the Nether. 
lands Central Transport Workers 
Union and P Boonstra of the Neth- 
erlands Officers Organization. 
Union officials pointed out that 
Dutch seamen receive only $40 a 


Qe and that the 4-month nego- 


tiations with the Netherlands offi-‘ 


cials have not produced any coun- 
ter-proposal to the union’s demand 
for a $24 raise. The union also 
a@sked for a basic 8-hour day. 


- 


Ne anes 


Fail River Chapter, S. Dak. 


oe peeaneany<:. 


boxes and radio broadcasts 
livelihood, “has been widely 


“All the public knows... is that 
Petrillo wants to ban records. Mu- 
sicians are going to find themselves 
branded as unpatriotic, and detrac- 
tors of the national morale unless 
they present their side of the case 
to the public immediately. Defense 
factories . . . are using records and 
transcriptions to speed up produc- 
tion. . Organizations . .. are 
planning to contribute thousands, 


perhaps millions of new records to. 


our armed forces. . 

“If instead of seeming to be dic- 
tatorial, Petrillo were to explain, 
the injustices the present system 
imposes on professional musicians, 
he could effect legislation that 
would accomplish the desired ends. 
By working closely with unions, 
consumer groups and working class 
organizations he could easily build 
up the pressure to bring about his 
reforms. 

PROTECTION IN ENGLAND 

“He could point out that in Eng- 
land there is a licensing arrange- 
ment by which musicians and com- 
posers receive performing rights 
every time a record is played on 
the air or for profit. By so doing 
he would prove himself one of the 
real benefactors of the music busi- 
ness in America... 

“He should show the public by 

words, as well as deeds, that he is 
a sound trade union leader who 
dislikes dictatorial methods. 
And unless he begins selling him- 
self to the American public, the 
AFM and all its members are 
bound to be losers. 

“With the country at war, it 
must have public understanding 
and sympathy, which it is not now 
receiving.” 


Four Thousand 
Tons a Day Of 
Scrap Rubber 

Sent to Mills 


Washington, D. C. 

Serap rubber collected in the 
President’s recent whirlwind -drive 
is now being moved to central re- 
ceiving depots, and to rubber re* 
claiming plants at the rate of 200 
ears every 24 hours, according to 
a recent WPB announcement. 

This represents a shipment of 
4000 tons a day. The scrap rubber 
piles still seen in some places will 
be moved as soon as transportation 
facilities permit and the plants can 
process them, the announcement 
noted. 

The scrap rubber campaign, ac- 
cording to the report of the Petrol- 
eum Industry’s War Council, 
brought into local filling stations 
454,155 tons. 


French Recruiting To 
Fight Soviets Proves 
A Complete Fizzle 


Vichy, France. 
The Paris magazine “L’ Illiu- 
stration” admits the complete fi- 
asco in the retruiting of French 
volunteers for the Soviet front. 
By the beginning of July the 
160 recruiting bureaus in Occupied 
and Unoccupied France had signed 
up only 239 men, despite the fact 
systematic agitation had been car- 
ried on since spring. 
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LITTLE LUTHER 


Labord 


Condemned By 
20th Century 


New York City. 

In the past, when bosses organ- 
ized, it usually was for the purpose 
of fighting unions, This week they 
were called upon to unite to recog- 
nize unions and bargain with them 
on an industry-wide basis. 

That advice came from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, a na- 
tionally known, impartial research 
agency, established by the late Ed- 
ward F. Filene, progressive-minded 
Boston business man. 

A report by the fund’s labor 
committee, entitled “How Collec- 
tive Bargaining Works,” declared 
that the next major step in labor- 
management relations is for the 
employers, as well as unions, to 
organize solidly, industry by in- 
dustry. 

RAIL INDUSTRY AN EXAMPLE 

The report was prepared under 
the direction of a committee of dis- 
tinguished public figures, headed 
by William H. Davis, chairman of 
the National War Labor Board. 
The committee supervised the 
work of the research staff and, 
while it did not take responsibility 
for all the findings, Chairman Da- 
vis issued a statement accompany- 
ing the report giving it his “bless- 
ing.” ; 

In this statement, Davis pointed 
out that “collective bargaining in 
America is coming of age“ and the 
report itself cited the railroad in- 
dustry as an example of the kind 
of collective bargaining that should 
prevail in this country. 

In that industry, the report ex- 
plained, practically all employes 
are covered by union agreements 
and carriers are also strongly or- 
ganized, resulting in bargaining on 
a national basis. Only the ¢oal in- 
dustry was described as equally 
well organized. 

“Industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining seems a logical next de- 
velopment,” Davis declared. “It 
makes for greater stability 
throughout an industry, more re- 
sponsible unions, and puts manage- 
ment on a more fair and equitable 
basis as far as wage costs are con- 
cerned.” 

UNIONS’ AMAZING GAINS 

Union membership has been 
gaining by leaps and bounds, Da- 
vis said. In 1941, over 11,000,000 
workers were organized, and this 
year the figure is nearly 12,000.- 
000, a rise of 300 percent from the 
bottom of the depression. 

Some long-established unions 
tripled and quadrupled their mem- 
bership while in several large 
production industries, such as steel 
and auto, unions started virtually 
from scratch and are now well on 
the way to 100 percent organiza- 
tion, the report revealed. 

Though large fields still remain 
open for more effective unioniza- 
tion, such as retail trade, service 
industries, government employes 
and agricultural workers, over a 
fourth of the country’s working 
men are now covered by union 
agreements, the report stressed. In 
manufacturing, the growth of 
unions was described as “spectac- 
ular.” 

CONDEMNS LABOR BAITING 

The report condemned proposals 
made by some foes of labor for 
“freezing” of labor conditions dur- 
ing the war. Strong unions were 
pictured as more éssential than 
ever, 

“During the conflict sound labor 
policies are essential elements of 
victory,” the document declared. 
“A clear understanding of collec- 
tive bargaining is even more ur- 
gent now than in times of peace.” 


“Daddy,” asked Little Luther, 
“what do they mean when they 
say they puncture a price ceiling?” 

“Well, it sort of means that 
they’ allow: the price on a certain 
article to increase a certain per- 
eentage more than what they said 
the ceiling on a certain price was 
to be.” 

“Gee, Daddy, you sound like the 
double talk man I heard on the 
radio.. He was so funny.” 

“This isn’t funny, my boy. Yov 
asked me a question and I tried 
to answer it.” 

“But how..can there be a ceil- 
ing on a price where there isn’t a 
ceiling?” 

“There is a ceiling, my boy, but 
eertain factors come into play 
in the economic picture which 
makes it necessary for the OPA 
to permit the owner of certain 
commodities to raise the prices 
above the ceiling.” 

‘Daddy, I always. thought a 
ceiling was above and not below 
something.” - 

“Of course, thate is why they 
say a ceiling is punctured when 
the price is raised.” 

“Then the price goes out right 
through the hole, eh,, Daddy?” 

“That’s right, Luther, that’s 
right.” 

“But if it gets out through the 
hole, there isn’t any ceiling over 
it any more, is there?’ 

' “Here, Luther, is a nickel. Go 
get yourself an ice cream’ cone 

ne, Daddy. I’ve. 
ceiling on the ‘price 


mocracy in India.” 

Last week, in reply to suppres- 
gion of the Indian Congress and ar- 
rest of many Indian leaders, a 
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Murray And Green Endorse Blood Donor Project 


es ge it eae 4 


LABOR NEWS | 


Washington, D. C.—Pledging support of their organizations to the Red Cross drive for blood, CIO presi- 
dent, Philip Murray, and AFL president, William Green, examine an honor roll for posting union blood 


donations. 


Local unions in cities having Red Cross blood donor centers will appoint committee chairmen to encour- 
age members to volunteer as blood donors. : 

2,500,000 pints of blood during the present fiscal year have been requested from the Red Cross by the 
Army and Navy. A total of 50,000 donors weekly will be required. 

The plan will be aided by the National ClO Committee for American and Allied War Relief and the AFL 


United Mations Relief Committee. 


Trade Unions of India On 
Record to Support United 


Nations War Against Axis 


DEFEAT OF GERMAN, 
JAP MENACE FIRST 


DUTY, DECISION 


The All-India Trades Union Congress, which met 
recently to determine its position on the civil disobedience 
movement now sweeping India, declared its basic policy 
toward the war in a resolution last December, passed 
shortly before the Japanese attacked at Pearl Harbor. 


“The war which the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain are jointly wag- 
ing against Hitler fascism, with the 
assistance of the United States,” 
the resolution said, “is one and in- 
divisible and can no longer be re- 
garded by the workers or the peo- 
ple of India as an imperialist war 
to which they can afford to take a 
neutral or hostile attitude. The de- 
feat of fascism now becomes the 
pre-condition of the achievement 
of independence and complete de- 


number of union locals in India 
took spontaneous strike action. 

Significance was attached to the 
fact, however, that the first and 
most widely publicized strikes took 
place in the textile mills of Ahmed- 
abad. The Ahmedabad Labor As- 
sociation, to which the strikers be- 
longed, is the only section if Indian 
labor not affiliated with the TUC 
and the only one influenced by 
Gandhi’s philosophy of pacifism and 
non-violent resistance to Axis ag- 
gression. 
MANY OPPOSED 

Labor delegates from the Rail- 
waymen’s Federation and the un- 
ions in the new war plants in Ben- 
gal were among those who reject- 


New York’s Mediation 


Board Proves V alue 
In Settling Disputes 


New York City. 

Reporting on five years of stead- 
ily diminishing industrial strife, 
the State Mediation Board-set forth 
its conviction that “mediation pays 
in the ‘form of 
industrial 


social dividends 
community peace and 
‘tability.” 

Since July 1, 1937, when the 
‘oard began its work. the :Stete 
mediators have helped settle 983 
strikes, involving 210,000. workers, 
ind have been instrumefital in 
werting 828 other walkouts that 
would have affected 185,000. em- 
ployes. : a 

The board gave special ‘praise to 
the leaders of organized labor here 
for their cooperation in maintoinr- 
‘ng a no-strike policy since Pearl 
Iarbor and even before. 

From the time this country en- 
‘ered the war, “a sharp change oc- 
-urred in the industrial scene,” the 
board reported. 

“Strike rashes immediately turn- 
ed to specks,” the report observed. 
“The number of strikers and idle 
man-days of work became frac- 
‘tions and the sores of dual union- 
ism and jurisdictional disputes al- 
most disappeared.” 


ed the original Gandhi resolution 
expressing a neutral attitude to- 
ward Japan, and forced the later 
resolution of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee to be expanded to 
include an unequivocal declaration 
of unity with the United Nations 
against the Axis. 

Most Indian unions, reports indi- 
cate, are working to transform the 
Volunteer Groups of the All-India 
Congress into Civil Defense Com- 
mittees for mobilizing the Indian 
people against the increasing threat 
of Japanese aggression. 
INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 

All Indian unions are now organ- 
ized on an industrial basis, enroll- 
ing skilled and unskilled workers 
and ignoring the religious distinc- 
tions which Indian nationalists ac- 
cuse British authorities of foster- 
ing. The extraordinary degree of 
Hindu-Molsem unity achieved by 
labor is the chief reason for its 
position of influence. 

Despite the expansion of Indian 
industry since the start of the war, 
the number of industrial workers 
is still ro more than 5,000,000 out 
of a population of 400,000,000. 

The number enrolled in unions, 
which is far smaller propartionate- 
ly than in the U.S. or Britain due 
to the low level of literacy, bad 
living standards and the effect of 
several generations of police re- 
pression, is now approximately 
599,000. Membership in Girni Kam- 
gar, famous union of Bombay tex- 
tile workers, is 90,000. 


To support its statement, the 


‘board cited statistics on the de- 


crease in the number of strike| 
eases and the increase in the hum-|— 


ber of arbitration 


a 
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MATERIALS LACK 
CAUSES BIG LAG 


Calcutta, India. IN PRODUCTION 


Washington, D. C. 
A veritable chorus of “produc- 


ANALYSTS 


= of OPA economist 


OF INFLATION 


CAN BE MET 
BY PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C. 
The Economic Outlook today challenged the inflation 


s, charging that predictions 


made by the government agency have not been borne 


out by facts. 


Basis of the OPA’s actions on the economic front 
has been a theory that increased purchasing power, caused 
by the war effort, would bid up the prices of consumer 


goods, which are gradually 


being cut in volume as the 


nation gears itself to munitions output. 


Fear of this inflationary ga | 
the difference between money in 
consumers’ pockets and the value 
of available goods on the markets 
—has led OPA into a so far unsuc- 
vessful assault on wage standards 
and disputes with both organized 
labor and the War Labor Board. 

In its current issue, the Eco- 
nomic Outlook asserts that war 
conditions have altered the finan- 
cial habits of the nation and there- 
by put the kibosh on the “econom- 


jics as usual” calculations of many 
| economic theorists. 


INCREASED SAVINGS 

The Outlook, relying on govern- 
ment statistical sources, asserted: 

“Thirteen billion of the 19 bil- 
lion dollar increase in consumer 
income was saved by the American 
people. That is, almost 70 per cent 
of the increased income during the 
past year has been saved, and not 
spent, as some prominent govern- 
ment economists were saying 
would happen.” 

Accelerated buying of war bonds 
and deposits in savings accounts 
are draining off much of the ex- 
cess purchasing power, the Out- 
look said. Instead of a_ wild 
scramble for consumer goods, 
which might skyrocket prices, sales 
are beginning to slacken and retail 
trade papers are beginning to com- 
plain of the situation. 

‘xeports show that inventorie 
or stocks have increased 72 per 
cent during the past year,” the 
Outlook said. 

SAVING 21 PER CENT 

“Consumers have been saving a 
much greater proportion of their 
income within recent months than 
they have ever before saved™. . . 
over 21 per cent of current income 
is now being saved by consumers. 
This compares with only seven per 
cent saved in 1939 and 1940, and 


tion blues” is being sung by high|10 per cent which was saved in 


administration officials, 


the President himself. All con- 


tended that amazing strides had | 


including | 1941. Indications are that the rate 


jof savings will continue to 


in- 
i crease,” 
Inflation 


can be completely 


point anti-inflation program, with 
its calls for rationing, price con- 
trol, equitable taxation, etc. 

“This anti-infiation policy has 
not been followed,” the publica- 
tion charged, It added that “30 per 
cent of the cost of living items pur- 
chased by workers have been ex- 
cluded from the price control eeil- 
ings. The effect of these exclusions 
has been that the cost of living in- 
dex of the Department of Labor 
has continued to increase .. .” 


Army Seeking 
100,000 More 
Mechanics 


Washington, D. C. 

An intensive recruiting campaign 
has been launched by the Army to 
enlist 100,000 skilled mechanies and 
technicians for service in the Army 
Air Forces, the Signal Corps and 
the Ordnance Department. Success. 
ful applicants will receive supple- 
mental on-the-job. training to qual- 
ify them for Army Technician rat- 
ings. 

To keep pace with the material 
procurement ‘program, the Army 
Air Forces needs aircraft mechan. 
ics, armorers, radio mechanics, ra- 
dio operators, metal workers and 
welders. 

ALL BRANCHES SHORT 

The Signal Corps is seeking tele- 
phone and telegraph cable splicers, 
installer-repairmen and repeater- 
men, radio operators and repair- 
men, telegraph operators, tele- 
graphic printer installer-repaisamen, 
and telephone and telegraph wire 
chiefs. 

The Ordnance Department needs 


been made, but insisted that we averted, the Outlook continues, by |instrument repairmen, diesel en- 
haven’t more than started getting) adoption of the President’s seven-| gine mechanics, electricians, opti- 


out the armament needed to win 
the war. 

Significantly, no attempt was 
made to place responsibility for 
this situation on the workers. They 
are doing their part. 

The lag results from lack of ma- 
terials, it was generally conceded. 
This fact was emphasized in a re- 
port to Donald M. Nelson, W. P. B. 
chieftain, by his labor advisory 
committee. 

The committee warned that un- 


adequate quantity there may be a 
slowdown or shutdown of as many 
as 1000 war plants during the next 
two months. 

Thousands of workers in more 
than 30 plants were declared to 
have been laid off during July be- 
cause there was no material to 
keep their machines busy. 

Confirmation of this startling de- 
velopment came from General 
Brehon B. Sommervell, chief of the 
army service of supply, who was 
said to have written letters to Nel- 
son between June 29 and July 14 
reporting imminent shutdowns or 
slowdowns in from 90 to 100 plans. 

Unless officials in charge of the 
production program are galvanized 
into quick action, the United 
States is in danger of losing the 
war,” Walter P. Reuther, vice- 
president of the C. I. O. Automo- 
bile Workers, toid his convention 
at Chicago. 


today, dear.” | 
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ORGANIZED LABOR 


OF CHILE WANTS 
BREAK WITH AXIS 


La Paz, Chile. 
Organized labor in Chile, in the 


jew of the government's hesita- | 
tion to accuse the Nazis of sink- | 
less raw materials are provided in; ing the Chilean ship ~Tolton, 


is 
pressing for a popular plebiscite 
on the subject of breaking diplo- 
matic relations with the Axis. In- 
dicating the position of the Con- 
federation of Chilean Workers on 
the most important question now 
facing the Latin American repub- 
lics, C. T. Ch. leaders recently ad- 
dressed a nationwide series of mass 
meetings called to express solidar- 
ity with the declaration of war by 
Mexico. 

Axis propaganda, which has 
never been more active, is cur- 
rently attempting to incite work- 
ers against the United States by 
blaming the U. S. blacklist for the 
closing down of. Axis-controlled 
firms. Gildemeister and Compania, 
a German firm, has farmed out 
work to independent artisans and 
dismissed its regular employes, 
telling them they could blame 
their unemployment on the black- 
list and ‘“Yanqui imperialism.” 


Meatcutter Goes In 
Army Again; Says He' 


Sure Hates Fascism! 


Camp Lee, Virginia. 

The average soldier begins his 
army career as a private and se- 
2retly dreams of becoming a cap- 
iain. But in the case of Pvt. Abra- 
nam Rosenberg—a unionist of 17 
years—the reverse is true. 

The quartermaster private held 
the rank of captain before volun- 
eering as a private May 12. He 
was commissioned in the Spanish 
“oyalist army, 

“I tried to join up right after 
?earl Harbor,” the 40-year-old vet. 
‘ran of the famed Abraham Lin- 
zoln Brigade explains, “but the age 
limit was against me.” 

Rosenberg was with the armored 
ferces while in Spain. He was 
wounded three times by shrapnel 
and is willing to risk it again “be- 
sause I just hate fascism. Besides, 
ny own country is involved in this 
war and I feel it my duty to fight 
willingly and enthusiastically for 
the No. 1 democratic country.” 
Rosenberg is a member of the 


|Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 


cians and radial engine mechanics. 
MUST BE CITIZENS 

All applicants must be male citi- 
zens of the United States between 
the ages of 18 to 44 inclusive, and - 
all must obtain clearance from 
their local Selective Service Boards. 
They must be qualified for general 
military service as determined by 
current physical standards. 

While the men will be enlisted 
as privates, in view of their skills, 
it is expected that most of them 
will shortly receive Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer or technician rat- 
ings, and rapid promotion may be 
expected. Some of the men in the 
Army Air Forces will be on flying 
status and draw 50% extra base 
pay. 

PAY $50 TO $1388 

Pay scales range from $50 
month for a private to $138 a 
'month for a master sergeant. In 
addition there are family allow- 
jances for men with dependents. 
|The Army pays all a soldier’s ex- 
penses, including quarters, food, 
clothing, medical care and on-the- 
job training. 


otis e 
Did Dies Smash 
j e e |. 
Axis, Or Give 
It Pat on Back? 

Washington, D. C. 

Nineteen months ago Martin 
Dies boasted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Nazi move. 
ment in the United States was 
smashed. Today his beast is 
smashed—by himself, ; 

Dies, last week, submitted a list 
of 17,000 names of Nazi sympath- 
izers to President Roosevelt. Dies, 
on Jan. 2, 1941, claimed in a report 
to the House that his “exposure” 
of the Bund “smashed the Nazi 
movement even before it was able 
to go under way.” 

One unionist observed, “smash 


as defined by Dies, must mean pat 
on the back.” 


AFL Unions in 


‘ 
t 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor n 
—_ a telegram from William 

anifin, Deputy A 
Hawaii War Savings Staff, pice m- 
mending the AFL in Hawaii for its 


Butcher Workmen (AFL) at Read-| les de 


ing, Pa. He was manager—at an 


attractive salary—of a chain of 
sth Philadelphia, 


Men on Boards 
: Washington, D. C. 
James M. Landis, director of ‘the 
Office of Civilian Defense, has sent 
an ultimatum to all local and state 
defense councils to include repre- 
sentatives of labor in their ranks. 
“How can a defense council pre- 
tend to speak for .a community 


without a clear labor voice?” Lan. 
dis demanded. 


- 


“If only for its unique skills and | 


vast manpower, so essential to cope 
with modern wartime conditions, 
labor’s presence on every council 
is obligatory. Without labor rep- 
resentation, an effective defense 
council is a contradiction.” 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 
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DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 
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ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 
CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


PEC ISCIR, e4 


Two Stores 
UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 


OSI SENC SST IOS OY CONIC 


LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


WINE 


GROCERIES 


FRUIT 


and 


VEGETABLES 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


MINI 


Central Labor Council 


x weakened. 
s7| these thoughts 
=|that its delegates attend the meet- 


The meeting was called to order 
by Secretary Edwards. Mrs. Pearl 
Bennett was elected chairman for 
the meeting. eee 

The roll call showed the pres- 


ence of seven delegates trom five 
locals. 

Regular officers present were 
Secretary Edwards and Sergeant- 
at-arms Burke. 

An application for affiliation was 
received from Operating Engi- 
neers, Local No. 3. It was moved, 
seconded, and passed that the ap- 
plication be accepted. 

Credentials having been duly 
presented, it was moved, seconded, 
and passed that Joseph Houseman 
and Edward McCully be seated as 
delegates from the Engineers. 
They were then given the obliga- 
tion by the Chairman. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were not available, so the reading 
of the minutes was dispensed with. 

It was moved, seconded, and 
passed to pay one year’s dues to 
| the California State Federation of 

Labor and three dollars to the 
Secretary. 

It was moved, seconded, and 
| passed to send a telegram to Presi- 
{dent Roosevelt urging the immedi- 
jate opening of a Second Front. 
| “The Painters reported a good 
meeting last week. 
| The Carpenters said 
oe special to report. 


| 


they. had 


The Engineers reported a rou- 
tine meetiiig* 

The Bartenders reported a good 
| meeting. They had initiated two 
|new members and reported the 
signing up of five new houses. 
Théy are planning a dance for the 
14th to raise money for sending 


= |delegates to the State Convention. 


Several delegates exprssed con- 


;;ern over the lack of interest in the 
&j)work of the Central Labor Coun- 
sf | cil. It was pointed out that without 


such a central body, it would be 


| possible for the enemies of organ- 


ized labor to snipe at first one or- 


& | ganization and then another until 


the labor movement is _ seriously 
(Will each local bear 


in mind and see 


ings of the Central Labor Coun- 


OH | ci?) 


It was moved, seconded, and 
passed that the Secretary write 
Brother Kenyon, of Salinas, re- 
garding the Campaign Committee. 

The financial report. was read 
and accepted and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


—WAYNE EDWARDS, 
Secretary. 


How long can Labor Unionists 


wages if they do not buy Union- 
made goods? 


i a. 
VAPOR 
CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 5221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 


PHONE 4303 


‘Serving the Best the Best’’ 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 


DIAL 6369 
VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 
MOLLIE BUTLER, Prop. 


554 E. MARKET STREET 
We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— ee 


OUT OF HIGH RENT DISTRICT! — 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere _ Anytime 


Phone 
7337 


UNION FURNITURE CO. 
— Successors to Genser Furniture,Co. — 
COMPLETE HOME OUTFITTERS 
“Nothing Down — Two Years to Pay” 


— Phone 4543 — 


Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 


SUCCESSOR TO 


DR. J. H. SOHN 


OPTOMETRIST 


Ss 


WHEN YOU WANT 


.. “Bakery 
ONA BAKE SHOP 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


ALINAS DRIVE-IN MARKET 


MONTEREY and SAN LUIS 


Products of Unusual Quality” 


STREFT — PHONE 4781 


— and — 
DRIVE-IN MARKET SHOP 
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Our Treatment 
Of Orientals © 


Washington, D. C. 

A hundred years ago last month 
China, at the point of a gun, was 
compelled by England to grant 
“extraterritoriality” rights to that 


country. Two years later the Uni- 
ted States negotiated a similar 
treaty, and one after another all 
the big powers followed suit. 

Under these treaties the powers 
established their own courts for 
the trial of their citizens and en- 
forced their own laws. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas (D., 
Utah), who spent years in the Ori- 
ent, made the anniversary of the 
“unjust” treaties the occasion for 
a speech in the Senate calling on 
our government to surrender the 
“rights” it gained from China. 
WILL BE KICKED OUT 

If it does not, he declared, the 
Chinese, folowing the war, will 
kick us out, as well as other na- 
tions claiming these “rights.” The 
brilliant: wife of Chiang-Kai-Shek, 
the Chinese leader, recently said 
substantially the same thing in an 
article written, for an American 
magazine. 

“Our treatment of China,” Tho- 
mas said, “should cause us to hang 
our heads.” 

I~ the Axis is successful in the 
war, Thomas predicted, we will 
have no rights in China, because 
Hitler will throw us out, bag and 
baggage. If China wins, as Thomas 
insists will be the case, she will 
demand return of her sovereignty 
as part of the “new order.” 
NEEDED AS WAR MEASURE 

“Certainly, as a war measure,” 
Thomas added, “the United States 
and Great Britdin should say to 
China that they renounce their 
extraterritoriality rights. By so do- 
ing, China will stand in her full 
dignity as any independent nation 
in the sisterhood of the United Na- 
tions. 

“As for India, we know that ulti- 
mately nothing can put off her de- 
mand for independence. It seems 
to me that it is time for the Uni- 
ted Nations, who say they are 


| fighting for the right, to settle this 


question on the basis of ethics and 
moral right.” 


Electrical Workers 
Organize in Quaker 


City to Aid Defense 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


’ 


| 


*  ewas i A. ond 


oT - 


gi'I haven't had to fix @ Single flat since I started pooling 
my car.” 


Soviet Oil Workers’ Union 
Works Wonders to Create 
New Sources of Production 


Kuibyshev, U.S.S.R. 


The German armies, in a desperate attempt to seize 
the Caucasus before they are caught up and crushed be- 
tween two fronts, have taken the rich oil fields of Maikop 
and are about ‘to take Gronzy. 5 

The loss of these fields will be a serious blow to the 
Soviet economy. But because of the heroic accomplish- 
ments of members of the Oil Workers’ Union in recent 


months, this year’s output 
Even without Baku, Soviet oil 
center on the Caspian, the new oil 


fields between the Volga and the| 


Urals will produce 14,000,000 tons 
this year, more than a third of last 
year’s total. 

The Maikop workers who have 
not joined guerrilla brigades are 
now on their way to the new fields. 
Each week the Soviet press reports 
new wells blown in beyond the 
‘Urals. Vast tank farms built early 
ithis year by welders from the oil 
lindustry, many of whom received 
military decorations, insure a steady 


of oil without Maikop and 


| THE FIGHT FOR ‘BLACK GOLD’ 
In the last few months the fight 
|of the oil workers to Increase pro- 
duction has been as intense as the 
fighting on the battlefront. 

At the end of May Pravda car- 
|ried a three-column appeal from 
|“workers, engineers, technicians 
and office employes of the Stalin 
Field No. 2, the Orhzhonikidze 
drilling crews, the Andreev Refin- 
ery and the Lieutenant Schmidt 
Oil Equipment Works.” 

The workers from these four en- 


More than 500 members of Local] fiow of oil to the tanks and the terprises, which are leaders in their 
expect to receive Union-made/98 of the International Brother-|planes of the Red Army. 


hood of Electrical Workers in 
Philadelphia are prepared to deal 
with any electrical emergency that 
might arise out of the war. In co- 
operation with the local defense 
council, the I. B. E. W. has set up 
a program designed to restore pow- 
er to industry to buildings vital to 
the welfare of civilians, in short— 
they are ready for any electrical 
assignment from the defense au- 
thorities. 

In addition, the Electrical Work- 
ers have purchased an Emergency 
Service truck for Civilian Defense 
use. The fund from which the 
truck was purchased is made up 
of fees collected from non-members 
of the union who have been given 
temporary work cards in order to 
relieve the shortage of electrical 


,;workers caused by the enormous 


projects in the Philadelphia area. 
Other portions of the money have 
gone for philanthropic purposes. 

Members of Local 98 will act as 
“sector captains” and will report to 
the district commander, appointed 
by the Philadelphia Defense Coun- 
cil. The commander will advise 
each sector captain of the num- 
ber of electrical workers needed 
in his area. 


Conquerors are like fires; the 
greater their brilliancy, the larger 
the ruin they leave behind them. 
—Punch. 


LIBERTY LIMERICKS 


Said a housewife named 
Mrs. I. Budget, 
“We're ‘scrimping, but I 
don’t begrudge it, 
For by saving up more 
We'll help win the 
war— 
‘At least, that’s the way I : 
should judge it.” 


‘ The government has assigned its 
best engineers and production ex- 
perts to the oil fields. This corre- 
spondent recently asked a high oil 
, executive why the performance of 
the oil workers was so frequently 
above the target set by the engi- 
neers. The executive replied that 
engineers could calculate exactly 
such things as machinery, reserves 
and labor supply, but they had not 
yet discovered a way to allow for 
workers’ enthusiasm and creative 
initiative. 


Chinese Continue To 
Expand War Factories 


Chungking, China. 
China’s previously | non-industri- 
alized west has, in the past five 
years, increased its factories from 
33 to 1358. Some of these are 
“portable” factories—able to pick 
up and move when the enemy 
finds them out, for they are be- 
hind enemy lines. Industrial re- 
search centers have discovered 
how to extract gasoline and make 
synthetic rubber from tung oil, and 
oil long, exported to the United 
States for use in paints and var- 
nishes, 


. . TESTED 


branches of the industry, pledged 
in increase production. 


Government Says 
48 Hours Enough 
For the Worker 


Washington, D. C. 

Recently eight government agen- 
cies joined in a declaration that a 
work week of 48 hours is the maxi- 
mum for efficient production. This 
week Brigadier General Philip B. 
Fleming, Federal Works Adminis- 
trator, revealed that the average 
hours of all American workers are 
now close to that limit. 

The average has reached 46.7 
hours a week and is still climbing, 
Fleming said. Millions are toiling 
above the efficiency peak of 48 
hours, but at the same time more 
than 7,000,000 of the 54,000,000 em- 
ployed persons are still being 
worked less than 40 hours a week. 

Thus, on the one hand, many 
employes are overworked, while 
millions of others are under-em- 
ployed, Fleming pointed out, He 
indicated that adjustments need be 
made at both ends. 

It is better to wear out than to 
rust out.—Bishop Cumberland. 


RECIPES 


—for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS | 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 
EDITO 


are asked to send favorite tested recipes te y 
Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, 


CHEF’S SUPER SALAD 
onion or garlic 
lettuce 
anchovies 
ripe olives 
radishes 
tomatoes 
eggs ; 
swiss cheese 
french dressing 
' roquefort cheese 
Here is a recipe from a chef who 
says he uses it not only for his own 


taste but also as a leading menu 
attraction. Rub a salad bow] with 
onion or garlic. Put in chopped 
lettuce leaves, broken anchovies, 
pitted olives, sliced radishes, quar- 
tered peeled tomatoes, sliced hard- 
boiled eggs, shredded swiss cheese. 
In separate vessel mix French 
dressing with two tablespoons or 
‘more of Roquefort cheese. Add 


R, 5823 
address and union). 


FROZEN FRUIT SALAD 

2 slices canned pineapple 

1 orange 

1 banana 

¥% cup maraschino cherries 

% cup mayonnaise 

1 cup sweetened whipped cream 

This salad is excellent for a 
salad dish or as a dessert, but 
must be frozen three hours for 
best effect. Dice pineapple and or- 
ange, slice banana, mix cut fruit 
with cherries, add mayonaise and 
mix well, fold in whipped cream. 
Place at once in refrigerator trays 
and freeze three hours. When 
ready to serve, remove from tray 
in one piece, by running knife 
around edges or by dipping a few 
seconds in pan of hot water. Slice 
and serve on pieces of lettuce, 
garnished with mayorinaise, 
whipped cream, or cherries, etc., to 
taste. If no refrigerator trays are 
available or if a different shape is 
desired, the salad mixture can be 


| poured into empty baking powder 


| cans, sealed in with adhesive tape, chase 


and then frozen in 


racers Fc 
Tire Shortage, 
Supply Fades 


A double dose of bad news for 
Southland truck owners came with 
news of shrinkage in the supply 
of both tires and trucks available 
for rationing. 

A cut of one-fourth in the tire 
quotas for September will 


ing months by sharp reductions in 


he number of trucks available, || 


Roy Long, district manager of the 
Office of Defense Transportation’s 
motor transport division, said to- 
day. 

Long revealed that while some 
$781 new and 7191 recapped tires 
will be available to truckers in 
September, the number of new 
trucks. now in the nation’s stock- 
pile has shrunken to the extent 
that if distributed evenly over the 
balance of 1942 and 1943, it would 
average only about 3750 a month. 

This figure compares, he said, 
with an average of 35,000 trucks a 
month normally retired from the 
road as worn out. 

The government plans to meet 
the shortage, Long revealed, by a 
two-step program involving a strict 
rationing program involving a plan 
for prolonging the life of all trucks 
now on the road. The latter plan 
contemplates enrolling all truck 
owners in the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps and securing their 
own voluntary pledge to maintain 
regular schedule of periodic inspec- 
tions and regular lubrication, fol- 
‘lowing scientific practices already 
adopted by large fleet owners. 

“In the face of these facts,” 
Long said, “it is imperative that 
each truck owner face his respon- 
sibility to the nation and to him- 
self, by doing everything possible 
to prolong the life of the trucks 
under his control. The best way to 
do this is to go to an ‘official sta- 
tion” (truck service station, repair 
shop, or agency, and ask for in- 
formation about signing the U. S. 
Truck Conservation Corps pledge.” 


Commission Graft 
In Army Scored By 
Many Congressmen 


Washington, D. C. 

Congréss continues to grumble 
over the granting of army and 
navycommissions to wealthy draft 
dodgers. 

The resentment of a good many 
members was voiced by Congress- 
man John M. Coffee (Dem., 
Wash.). 

“The ‘brass’ hats’,” Coffee said, 
“to curry favor with the wealthy 
families of the country, have 
handed out promiscuously commis- 
sions to pleasure-seeking offsprings 
of wealth. 

“How can we inspire soldiers or 
sailors to follow these playboys? 
A dissolute and dissipated life, 
marked by guzzling cocktails and 
doing the conga at 2 a. m. in flashy 
night clubs is not exactly the 
training ground to make tough 
officers to fight the most efficient 
military machine in the history of 
the world.” 

Coffee’s blast was provoked by 
the commissioning of Horace 
Dodge Jr., who inherited a $40,- 
000,000 fortune from his father, 
one-time partner of Henry Ford. 
Young Dodge owns a $1,500,000 
yacht which costs $5000 a day to 
operate. He is well known in all 
the high-life night spots. 

“The commissioning of Dodge,” 
said Coffee, “fis the most egregious 
example of blundering on the part 
of the ‘brass hats.’ He is one of 
a long list of playboy sejons of 
wealthy families. He toils not, 
neither does he spin, and is con- 
sistently bored through lack of 
some new thrill, which he is per- 
sistently seeking.” 


Let our schools teach the no- 
bility of labor and the beauty of 
human service, but the supersti- 
tions of ages past—never!—Peter 
Cooper. 


‘What You Buy With 
WAR BONDS 


The 50-caliber Browning machine 
gun is one of the most efficient short 
range weapons used by U. S. Fight- 
ing forces. It is effective at ranges 
up to 2,000 yards and fires about 
600 forty-fivg caliber bullets per 
minute. 


One of these guns costs about 


$1,500, while a thirty-caliber ma- | 


community can buy 
oes 


be | § 
closely paralleled in the forthcom- |: 


ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 


Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED _ 
_ BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calit 


—— PHONE 4854 —— 
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JACOBSON’S 
FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones 
Day 4831, 
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WHERE SMILING SERVICE WELCOMES ¥ 
SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 SALEN. 


PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES PHONE 6778 


Salinas Paint & Wall Paper Store 


PICTURE FRAMES TO ORDER 
PAINT—WALL PAPER 


38 W. GABILAN ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


POLLY ANNA BREAD 
POLLY ANNA BAKERY SALINAS 
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Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 & ; 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 4 

BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro. St.; Pres., Nate Freeman; 
Sec., W. G. Kenyon. 

BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street; W. E. 
Biggerstaff, Sec., 425 N. Main St., Phone 6293. Charles Tindle, Pres., 
215 Quilla St., Phone 5811. W. Y. Raymond, Bus. Agent, 117 Pajaro 
St., Phone 6734. 

BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Eat! Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

| CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 

‘ Hall, North Main St. Pres., W. E. Pilliar, 1044 Camino Real, Phone 
4001; Vice Pres., Guy Paulson; Sec., L. H. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 
4246; Treas., R. L. Thurman, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 
1244 Del Monte Ave.; Bus. Agent, L. E. Koch, 66 Myrtle Court, 
Phone 6868, Office 422 N. Main St., Phone 5721. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
mesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs, Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 

CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. at Labor Temple. Sec. and Bus. Agent, Dorothy 
Johns, 117 Pajaro, Phone 6209; Pres., Jessie King. 

| ELECTRICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL No. 243—Meets first Tues- 
aay of each month at the Labor Temple. C. B. Phillips, Bus. Agent, 
25 Harvest St., Phone 1178; C. C. Carroll, Pres. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced, Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—-Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean 8. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 

LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Frt 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D, D. McAnaney, Pres. 

MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Local 
No. 616: Meets second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary, 
1296 First Ave., Phone 3861, Salinas; Stanley Belfils, President. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas. 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres 
ident, Don Frick. 4 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No: 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p, m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salihas 8783. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503:° Meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Fin. Sec. Alfred H. (Fred) Hull, 
19 West St., Salinas; Pres., L. Jenkins. 

POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St., Salinas. r 

3HEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. ae ’ 

STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
Labor Temple, R. H. Clinch, Pres.; R. S, Humphrey, Sec. . 

SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—~President, Les 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TR RIVERS’ UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 287—Meets first Wednesday in 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, 

Salinas, Phone 7590. z : ‘ 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STA! { . 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 10:00 a.m. in Watsonville Labor 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, . 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec, See, Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cru - 4 aes 

HICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL No. 


ay 


